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SERMON. 


IT. Tuessatonians, i. 9.— Who 
shall be punished with everlasting 
destruction. 


The preceding verses inform us, 
who those are, concerning whom 
the apostle m«kes this solemn dec- 
laration, “ And to you, who are 
troubled, rest with us, when the 
Lord Jesus shall be revealed from 
heaven, in flaming fire, taking ven- 
geance on them that know not 
God, and that obey not the gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” The per- 
sons to whom the text has refer- 
ence, are such as live and die 


without the spiritual knowledge of 


God, and without holy obedience 
tothe gospel of Christ ; or, in other 
words, all finally wmpenitent sin- 
ners. ‘These, when Christ shall 
make his second appearance, at 
the end of the world, will be sen- 
tenced to everlasting destruction. 

in order to understand and prop- 
erly improve the prediction in our 
text, it is necessary to ascertain the 
import of the word destruction, in 
this plece, the extent of the term 
everlasting and the reason why such 
a punishment will be inflicted upon 
the finally impenitent and disobedi- 
ent. Accordingly, I propose, in the 
ensuing discourse, to enquire, 

I. In what the future punish- 
ment of the wicked will con 

{1. How long it will last ? Wind 
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Ill. Why it will be eo lasting ? 

I am to enquire, ; 

I. In what the fature punish- 
ment ofthe wicked will consist ; 

In answer to this enquiry 
would obse ve, 

1. The future punishmert of 
such as die in their sias, will not 
consist in annihilation. Because 
it is said in scripture, that the wick- 
ed shall be destroyed, burnt vp and 
consumed, some have concluded, 
that their punishment will consist 
in the total extinction of their be- 
ing. But against such a conclu- 
sion, there are many insuperable 
objections. Annihilation, instead 
of being a punishment, would be 
an escape from punishment, such 
as the wicked will greatly desire 
at the day of judgment. It is es- 
sential to the very idea of punish- 
ment, that it be something which 
may be felt. It is absurd to call 
that a punishment, of which the 
subjects are totally unconscious.— 
If this were a punishment, stocks 
and stones might be punished as 
well as men. The scriptures plain- 
ly teach, that the future punish- 
ment of the wicked, will be 
felt. The sacred writers say, that 
they will experience pe: "02, 
tribulation, anguish anc! 

The notion of annihilatix 
verts the doctrine of the in: 
ity of the human soul, a doc‘ 
very fully taught in the word o 
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God. In the words immediately 
following our text, the wicked are 
represented as being forever in thie 
presence of the Lord, which is in- 
consistent with the idea of their 
annihilation; “Who shall be punish- 
ed gyith everlasting destruction, 
from the presence of the Lord, and 
from the glory of his power.” The 
presence of Christ is to be, in part, 
the instrumental cause of their pun- 
ishment ; his presence will be to 
them, as “a consuming fire.” 
Agreeably to which, we re:d in thie 
Revelation, that they are to be ‘tor- 
mented, ‘orever and ever, in the 
presence of the holy ange ls, and in 
the presence of the Lamb.’ Their 
punishment, then, cannot consist 
in annihilation,which would banish 
them from the presence of God, 
well as of his creatures. Indeed, 
it is both unreasonable and unscrip- 
tural, to suppose that God ever 
did, or ever will, annihilate one hu- 
man soul, or any other spirit which 
he has made 


But if the future punishment of 
the wicked will not consist in anni- 


hilation ; then, 

2. It will consist in misery. Nat- 
ural evil, or pain and suffering, is 
the proper punishment of moral 
evil, or sin. This is agreeable to 


the apprehensions and conduct of 


all mankind. This isevident frem 
the manner in which parents treat 
their children, masters their ser- 
vants, and rulers their subjects.— 
To be deprived of the happiness 
which might otherwise have been 
enjoyed, is by no means the proper 
and adequate punishment of crimi- 
nals, The infliction of positive 
pain and distress, is essential to the 
very idea of punishment. Accord- 
ingly the inspired writers represent 
the future punishment of the wick- 
ed, as consisting in positive misery. 
We read that they are to be cast 
soul and body into hell, the place 
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of torment, where they will weep 
and wail, and gnash their teeth— 
where God will render to them in- 
dignation and wrath, tribulation and 
anguish——and where he will show 
his wrathand make hispower known 
upon them. Such will be the fu- 
ture punishment of all the finally 
impenitent. 

I proceed to enquire, 

Il. How long their punishment 
will last ? 

For information vpon thts impor- 
tant point, we must have recourse 
tothe sacred scriptures. For though 
the light of nature might teach us, 
that sinners deserve an endless pun- 
ishment; yet it would not teach 
us, whether God will actually in- 
flict upon them a deserved punish- 
mentor not. But, in the word of 
God, there is sufficient light shed 
upon this subject. It is no where 
intimated in scripture, that the 
punishment of the wicked in hell, 
willeverhaveanend. There isno 
mention made of any means pro- 
vided for their deliverance from the 
prison of despair, after their con- 
finement in it, at the day of judg- 
ment. But, if future punishment 
were only temporary, ‘nd an eternity 
of happiness were to succeed ; is it 
not wonderful that there should 
have been no mention made of it, 
in all the scriptures ? ‘This, how- 
ever, is but negative evidence ; and 
it may be observed, 

That the sacred writers use 
those words, to express the duration 
of future punishment, which prop- 
erly mean endless. This is ac- 
knowledged by those best acquaint- 
ed with the original scriptures.— 
They tell us, indeed, that if the 
terms translated, everlasting, forev- 
er, &c. do not mean endless, there 
are no words in the original lan- 
guages, that do express the idea.— 
Andbesides, the very same words 
arém@sed to express the duration of 
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the punishment of the wicked, which 
are used to express the dur.tion of 
the happiness of the righteous : and 
therefore, so far as reliance is plac- 
edupon these words, there is as 
inuch evidence of the endless pun- 
ishment of the one, as the endless 
reward of the other. 

2. Various phrases are used in 
scripture, with reference tothe du- 
ration of future punishment, which 
admit of no limitation, and which, 
therefore, fix the meaning of the 
terms, everlasting, eternal, forever, 
&c. Itis said of the finally impen- 
iteat, that they shall not see life— 
that their worm dieth not, and their 
fire is not quenched—that there re- 
maineth no more sacrifice for their 
sins—-that their end, 1. e. their last 
state, is destruction—that it is im- 
possible for them to pass from the 
place of torment to the place of hap- 
piness—and that it were good for 
one, who dies in his sins, if he had 
never been born. But, to put the 
point beyond all reasonable doubt, 
it must be added, 

3. ‘That the account in scripture 
ofthe day of judgment, is such, as 
to convince every candid enquirer, 
that there will essential 
change im the future conditions of 
men, after the sentence which will 
then be passed. The very appoint- 
ment of a day of general judgment, 
carries evidence of the endless du- 
ration of both future rewards and 
punishments. Why shouldChrist, im 
Divine majesty, attended by all his 
holy angels, assuine the judgment- 
seat, and gather all nations before 
him, to scrutinize their deeds done 
here in the body, and to pass upon 
them «sentence of reward or punish- 
meas, unless that sentence isto be 
final and irreversible? How will the 
transactions of that great day, be ‘a 
revelation of the righteous judy- 


ment of God,’ if the righteous aud 


be no 
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the wicked are not to be treated’ 
even after, according to the decis- 
ion then pronounced? There is 
not the least intimation in scripture, 
that there will be any state of trial, 
or any judicial investigation of the 
characters and actions of mankind, 
after the judgment of the great day. 
Every thing found in scripture, re- 
specting the process and issue of 
the final judgment, is calculated to 
impress, upon the candid mind, a 
conviction of the endless punish- 
ment of all, who shall then be found 
on the left hand of the Judge. It 
remains to enquire, 

Il. Why the future punishment 
of the wicked will be so lasting ? 

The truth of the doctrine of end- 
less punishment, rests upon the 
testimony of God in his holy word. 
This doctrine, therefore, is to be 
received, whether the reasons of it 
can, at present, be ascertained, or 
not. Many things, in scripture,are 
asserted as facts, the reasons of 
which are not explained. We are 
not at liberty to suspend our belief 
of a truth plainly taught in the Bi- 
ble, until we are able to compre- 
hend it, in all its relations and con- 
hexions. 

It is thought, however, that some 
satisfactory reasons may be assign- 
ed, why the future punishment of 
the wicked, should be without end. 
And, 

1. Endless punishment is no 
more than all the wicked 
Mankind, as well as other rational 
cre. tures, are under obligation to 
yield perfect and constant obedi- 
ence to the holy, just and good law 
of God. By transgressing the di- 
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vine law, they have become deserv- 


ing of its curse. And they will 
deserve to be punished, so long as 
they remain guilty of having trans- 
But what ever re- 
move their guilt, contracted by their 


gressed. can 
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we 
transgressions ! 
ment of Christ : : this was not de- 
signed to remove guilt, but to open 
i consistent door for pardon. Nor 
Wii puaishment ever remove guilt 
from the minds of the wicked.—- 
W bo ever supposed that a criminal 
might b* punished until he became 
imnecent ? ‘The guilt of transgres- 
sors will remain, aslong as it re- 
mains true, that they have trans- 
gressed : and so long they will de- 
serve to be punished. 

2. It is necessary to the glory of 
God, that he-should punish the 
wicked, hereafter, as much, and as 
fong,as they The glory 
of God consists in the display of his 
attributes and perfections. ‘It 1s 
necessary to his glory, that all his 
moral as well 
natural attributes, should 
played in the clearest and fullest 
ty rht It the 
dis- 


Not the atone- 


deserve. 


pe-.ections, as his 


dis- 


be 


is as necessary, to 


that 


, as his grace 


glor y of God, he should 
play his 7 —his 
hatred of sin, as his love of holiness; 
his disposition to punish the guilty, 
disposition to reward the in- 
hnocent. 
a 
iNOW, 


estii 


as Db 
though the sufferings of 
Christ fully displayed God’s justice, 
or hatred of sin, 
against -Inners, for 
his sufferings were of short dura- 
tion. It was only fora hours, 
that they exhibited the justice of 
God in its true light. ‘hat his 
great and holy name may be glori- 
fied thr ugh eternity, that his ra- 
tional creatures may torever 
how loves righteousness and 
hates iniquity ; it is necessary that 
there sh ould be av everlasting dis- 
play » “his ho'y and amiable vin- 
cictive justice. Without such a 
cisplay of his hatred of sin and 
wr a.ainst sinners, his glory 
woild gradually decrease, as the 
remembrance and sense of the suf- 
ferings of Christ shall fade away in 


and his wrath 


the time ; yet 


few 


see 


he 
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the minds of intelligent creatures 
God knew, from eternity, how tnany, 
and which, of the sinful, guilty sons 
of Adam, it would be necessary, 
should continue and perish in their 
sins, as the objects of the everlast- 
ing display of his justice : 
therefore, he ‘ appointed to wrath,’ 
and will punish with everlasting 
destruction ; that the vessels of 
mercy may forever behold the glory 
of his justice in their condign pun- 
ishment, as well as see more clear- 
ly and be more deeply affected with 
the riches of his grac e in theirown 
salvation. Agree ably to the apos- 
tle’ s words, Romans, ix. 22, 23.- 

‘What if God, willing to show his 
wrath & to make his power known 
endured, with much long-suffering, 
wrath titted to de- 
struction ; and that he might make 
known the 
the vessels of mercy whom h 
afor re prepared unto glory.’ 

The greatest good of the cre 

ted unive se requires, that the pun 
of the wicked should bs 
endless The greatest good of the 
created universe in the 
greatest possible quantity of holi- 
This, itis the 
nature and object of the divine be- 
and, in or 
der to produce it, there must be an 
uninterrupted and eterna! display 
of all the perfections of God ; for it 
is by beholding the display of the 
divine character, that holy orea- 
tures are changed into the same 
image, from glory to glory. ‘The 
more holy creatures see of God, the 
more holy they become ; and, the 
more holy, the more happy 

God, will punish the 
vessels of wrath forever, they 
deserve for their voluntary 
criminal transgressions, that 
redeemed from among men, 
forever have a most feeling 
grateful sense of the grace 


se 
these, 


the vessels of 


riches of his glor y on 


e had 


ishiment 
consists 
ness and happiness. 


nevolence, to produce : 


therefore, 
as 
ant 

the 
may 
an 


of ou 
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Lord Jesus Christ, and the sover- 
eign mercy of God, in their salva- 
tion ; and that the elert angels may 
see, in the condign punishment of 
fallen spirits and reprobate men, 
the glorious holinessand awful jus- 
ticeof the sovereign ofthe universe, 
and sing, Alleluia. while the smoke 
of their torment ascendeth up, for 

‘r, and ever. 


Thus, by means of the deserved 
1d endless punishment of the final- 
dvance his 


est degree, 


mpenitent, God will 


ov iory » the hice 


and produce the er 


‘lest pos sible 


tuntity of holiness and happiness 
I | kingdom. 


| 
vette; ry goodness 


nt mor 


disposes him to punish 


vith everlasting de- 


INFERENCES, 


Ifthe pnnisnment of the final- 


¥ inipenitentis to Consist In misery; 
then there may be deg 


rees of future 


punishment Phe guilt of sinners 


is of different decrees, according 


to the degrees of hght they enjoy, 
nd the numberof sins they live to 
commit. Hence 
Pin 


‘cd as owing pr fi 


some 


are reprTe- 
cent »; and others 


ounds : some resented 


ire re} as 
serving of few stripes; and others, 
cording to these dif- 
de rrees of their the 
that the future 
e wicked, will be 


hey are 


i many. AY 
rent guilt 
riptures teach us 
inisament of t 
ore or less aggr ivated 
| tobe judged according to then 
the body, and 
exiictly 


And it Is 


‘cds done | 


ere 


in 


ich one to be puntshed 
tccording to ns desert 
sy to see, that as the hment 


punis 
if the finally impenitent is to con- 
sist In positive pain, suffering or 
misery ; there may be degrees of 
unishment, with 


he grees of their guilt ; although 


corresponding 


einer 


punishment of the least 


2 t1f 


“oy 
wi 


ut if the punishment of the 
wicked were to consist in annihila- 
tion (if that might be called pun- 
ishment) it would be difficult to 
see, how it could admit of degrees, 
Annihilation would be precisely the 
same thing to all. Should it be 
said, that those of the greater ca- 
pacity for enjoyment, would, by 
annihilation;sustain the greater /oss; 
this would be s ying, that the wick- 
ed are to be punished, more or less, 
a’cording to their capacity, and 
not according to their guilt ; which 
would be manifestly unjust and ab- 
surd. 

2. Ifthe punishment of the final- 
ly impenitent, is to consist in mis- 
ery ; we may hence learn why their 
bodies are to be raised and reunited 
to their souls, immediately before 
the jadgmentofthe greatday. The 
reason obviously is, that as their 
bodies have in-truments of 
their sinning tn this world ; so they 
may be instruments of their suffer- 
ing im the world to come. 


been 


‘Though 
pure spirits may be susceptible of 
punishment ; yet it is evident, that 
embodied spirits are susceptible of 
greater: for if pain of body be ad- 
ded to distress of mind, the sum of 
misery is increased. Perhaps the 
wicked could not be made to suffer 
the due reward of their evil deeds 
without their But when 
their souls and bodies shall be re- 
united, and both rendered immor- 
tal ; they will be capable of being 
punished, not only as long, but as 
much as they deserve, when God 
shall show his wrath and make his 
power known upon them. Hence, 

3. It is a natural inference, that 
the fire of hell, may be material.— 
Hell is called, in scripture, a lake 
of fire and brimstone. Our Lord 
repeatedly said, that in hell, ‘ their 
worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched. 


It has been generally supposed, 


bodies. 
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that ihn those numerous passages, 
in which fire is represented as the 
instrument of tormenting the wick- 
ed; the term fire is to be wonder- 
stood, not literally, but figuratively, 
as expressive, not of the manner, 
but of the acuteness and anguish of 
their sufferings, under the vials of 
God’s wrath. But perhaps this 
has been supposed without good 
reasons. The damned wil! have 
bodies capable of feeling the action 
of fire, and designed as the means 
of increasing their misery. It seems 
not inconsistent, either with the na- 
ture of man, nor the attributes of 
God, to suppose that the wicked 
will hereafter be tormented with 
material fire. And this is 
the general representation of the 
sacred writers, what reason 
ean be assigned, why we should 
not believe it will be so ? 

4. If the future punishment of 
the wicked, will be endless ; then 
it cannot be disciplinary. The 
very notion of disciplinary punish- 
ment, is an absurdity. 
may be disciplinary ; 
ment is always im its very nature, 


since 


good 


Correction 
but punish- 


vindictive. The design of punish- 
ment is to vindicate the honour of 
the law, support the character of 
the Law-giver, and promote the 


public good, and not to benefit the 
criminals on whom it is inflicted 
their good is given up, to secure a 
greater good, Besides, punish- 
ment will never effect the réfor- 
mation of rebels : though they are 
made ‘to guaw their tongues for 
pain ; yet they will not repent of 
their deeds.’ But whatever might 
be the supposed effect of tempora- 
ry ponishment; it must be obyious 
to all, that endless punishment can- 
not be designed to promote the 
reformation of the incorrigible and 
miserable victims of tt. 

5. Ifthe future punishment of 
the wicked, will be endless ; then 
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sin truly geserves an infinite pun- 
ishment. Though nosin as com- 
mitted by a creatore of finite ca- 
pacity, is to be viewed as an infi- 
nite crime; yet every sin deserves 
an endless ponishment, which is an 
infinite punishment. In this re- 
spect, sin is an infinite evil. Ii is 
eoin another respect: the direct 
tendency of it is to produce, and if 
unrestrained by the arm of Omnip- 
otence, it would produce infinite 
disorder, confusion and wretched. 
ness, and completely ruin the uni- 
verse. Hence, 

6. We may learn the need of an 
infinite atonement, and of a Divine 
Redeemer to make it, in order to 
open the way forthe pardon of pen- 
itent sinners. By an infinite atone 
ment, is not meant, infinite suffer- 
inc. Christ neither endured the 
penalty of the law, nor suflered in 
stead of sinners. His sufferings 
were both temporary in duration 
and limited in degree. And though 
the atonement was made by his 
sufferings ; yet it did not consist in 
them. The atonement consisted, 
as Paul expresses it, in ‘declaring 
God's righteousness,’ i. e. in ex- 
hibiting his hatred of sin and wrath 
against sinners, as fully, as they are 
exhibited by the endless punish- 
ment of the finally impenitent.— 
Such an exhibition, being infinite 
in degree, could be made, in a lim- 
ited time, by the sufferings of a Di- 
vine Person only. Hence the ne- 
cessity, that the Redeemer should 
be ‘God manifest in the flesh.’ An 
atonement, Christ only 
could make, was necessary to the 
consistent pardon of a single sit- 
ner ; none of the 
uent will be lost, let the number 
saved be greater, or less, 

7. tf there are good reasons 
why the future punishment ef th 
wi should then 
none of those, 


such as 


so that atone- 


endless ; 
shall hereaiier 


ked be 


Wid 
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be cast into the lake of unqueach- 
able fire, will ever have any rea- 
son to complain, or think a hard 
thought of God. They will not 
suffer more than they deserve, nor 
longer than the glory of God, and 
the interest of the universe require, 
They will be under obligation to 
approve of his justice and praise his 
goodness, in punishing them forey- 
er. ‘This they would do, in uni- 
son with saints and angels, if they 
feltas they ought, if their hearts 
were sot fall of maliciousness, if 
they had not ‘the caraal mind which 
is enmity against God.’ 

Finally. \t may be inferred from 
all that has been said, that it ts in- 
dispensably necessary to approve 
of the endless punishment of the 
finally impenitent, in order to be 
saved. To.disapprove of this, is 
to oppose both the justice and good- 
nessofGod. Wo anto them, whe 
thusstrive with their Maker. None 
are prepared to dwell with Christ 
in heaven, but those who approve 
of the justice, as wellas of the grace 
of God, and have a heart to join in 
the song of Moses, and the song of 
the Lamb. 

This subject calls saints to hum- 
ble gratitude and holy ebedience. 
They were, by nature, children of 
wrath, even as others. They still 
deserve, and ever will deserve, 
endless punishment. It is owing 
to free, rich, sovereign grace in 
Christ Jesus, that they have any 
good hope of escaping the wrath to 
come. How thankful, then, ought 
they to be, and how ‘ holy in all 
manner of conversatiou and godli- 
ness,’ 

This subject shows sinners the 
importance of an imme com- 
pliance with the terms >: : 20s 
pel. Except they re "y 
must perish : unless they 
they will be damned.‘ 


Exrposition of 


Remanus, ix. 3 373 
they remain in impenitence and un- 
belief, the wrath of God centinual- 
ly abideth on them. ‘Their feet 
stand on slippery places, ready to 
slile in due time. ‘ O that they 
were wise, that they understood 
this, that they would consider their 
latter end.” Through the for- 
bearance of God, they are now pris- 
oners of hope: © that they would 
be persuaded to turn to the strong 
hold, while it is an accepted time, 
and a day of salvation ! 
Aven, 
—--- 
From the Christian Speetator. 


. > 
IX. - 


EXPOSITION OF ROMANS, 


“ [could wish that I were ac- 
cursed from Christ, for my breth- 
ren.” 


252.1] 


eee 


[Concluded from page 
[ This piece was divided in consequence 
of the loss ofa part of the copy, which 
could not be replaced in season for our 
last number.— Ed. | 
Paul is not the only instance of 
deep and intense feeling for oth- 
ers. The Israelites, ere the thun- 
dering of Sinai had ceased, pros- 
trated themselves before the calf 
that Aaron had made. Moses saw 
this people, whom he had conduct- 
ed from Egypt, whom he had loved 
as the favourites of heaven, with 
whom was moat intimately con- 
nected the glory of God—he saw 
them about to be swept away by the 
displeasure of the Almighty. He did 
not stand and look oa calm and un- 
moved. “O forgive this people, 
and if not, blot me out of the book 
thou hast written.” Were this 
the only place where the expres- 
sion, “blot me out of thy book,” 
occurred, we could be at no loss 
what Moses intended to express, in 
this moment of overwhelming ser- 
row. God replics, “ Him that 
inneth 1 will blot out of my book.” 
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No one can doubt what God means 
by ** blotting the sinner out of his 
book,’’ and surely he means the 
same thing that Moses did in the 
preceding verse. 

Having endeavored to show, in 
a philological way, the obvious im- 
port of the pasaage under conside- 
ration, and that no objection to 
this interpretation is valid, | pro- 
eeed to adduce other considerations 
to confirm the views that have been 
given. 

The moment before Paul utter- 
ed the text in question, he was con- 
templating the safety of those who 
are united to Christ. The joys of 
the redeemed, through unnumber- 
ed ages, are unfolded to his vision. 
His eye glances over universal na- 
ture—on the earth, in the heights 
above, in the depths beneath, no 
enemy is able to separate them 
from a Saviour’s love. But his 
brethren, who are Israelites, to 
whom pertain the covenants and 
the promises, have rejected the 
Messiah, and are liable to be ex- 
cluded from his kingdom. And 
while he beholds, in prospect, mul- 
titddes descending to the world of 
woe, he feels for them. How mach? 
A modern critic says enough to 
suffer the pangs of crucifixion.— 
Another says, enough to endure 
those temporal calamities that were 
impending over the city of Jerusa- 
lem. Bat did not the whole tenor 
of Paul's life evince that afflictions 
and persecutions were nothing to 
him compared with future glory ? 
Was he not ever ready to die for 
the Gentile, as well as for the Jew? 
Was not death, in any shape, a 
welcome messenger to him? How 
then could a willingness to suffer 
these evils express a peculiar and 
vehement love for his brethren, 
the Jews? In his estimation they 
weresmall. Ife did most cheer- 
fully submit to them, not only for 
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the Jews, but more abundantly for 
the Gentiles. 

Besides, Paul at this time is speak 
ing simply of the salvation of the 
soul. No earthly subject occupics 
his mind. The eternal destinies 
of man -are before him. He sees 
believers in Christ sectire and hap 
py ; but millions of bis brethre: 
are going to eternal perdition.— 
And Oh! could they be saved, he 
would relinquish, not merely the 
trifles of earth, but even that bright 
crowo of glory for which he has so 
long toiled, and laboured, and 
hoped. He calls Christ and the 
Holy Ghost to witness the depth 
of his feeling. He uses langnaoge 
the most intense. And all this 
to make, on the minds of the Jews 
a deep and lasting impression, My 
brethren, though | tell you that 
you are unbelievers, and repro 
bates of God, yet I love you. | 
could even relinquish my deares 
hopes if that might save you. 


Oar text, thas explained, teaches 
us how the most enlarged benevo 
lence is excited in the pious mind. 
It is by contemplating immortal be- 


ings in their relation to God. Mo 
ses and Paul contemplated the 
Jews in their relation to Jehovah 
They considered them, not as the 
creatares of a day, but as candi 
dates for immortality ; not as suf- 
fering temporal calamities merely, 
but as exposed to eternal destruc- 
tion, when each exclaimed, O save 
thy people, and if not, let me per 
ish, 

The nearer to heaven a Chris- 
tian ris¢s in his contemplations- 
the more his thoughts are con- 
versant with future realities, and 
with the condition of immortel 
beings hastening to the judgment, 
the more will he feel, and pray 
and labour for the salvation of sit 
ners. 
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For the Hopkinsian Magazine. 
ON TRUE FAITH. 

{Concluded from page 357.] 

Resarks.—l. [f true faith has 
been properly described, then it 
should be faithfully and frequently 
preached in time of revival. In- 
deed, this subject holds such a 
prominent place in the seriy 
and in the examples of the apos- 
tle’s preaching, that many who are 
unwilling to have the peculiar and 
self-denying doctrines of the gos- 


tures, 


pel preached with plainness in time 
of revival, for some reason or other, 
will admit that the 
faith and repentance, if no other 
ought then to be preached This 
general and popular admission is 
undoubtedly correct ; for true faith 
is every where in the scriptures re- 
cognized #s an essential condition 
of salvation. We have the divine 
testimony, that “ without faith it is 
impossible to please God, and what- 
‘True 
love, repentance and faith, are the 
lowest possible conditions of salva- 
tion, and are the proper and scrip- 
tural answer to the inquiry, “ What 
must I do to be saved.” 

2. If true faith implies a cordial 
love of divine truth, and rejoicing 
in it, then those who are habitual- 
ly displeased, disheartened and dis- 
couraged by the full and faithful 
exhibition of divine truth, manifest 
by such conduct that they are des- 
titute of the faith of the gospel.— 
How often is it said that some par- 
ticular doctrines, even if they are 
true, are unprofitable, or of a per- 
nicious tendency. It is more com- 
mon of late for such persons to im- 
peach the utility, than the validity 
of divine truth. How uniformly 
are such persons discouraged from 
making vigorous and persevering 
efforts to promote a revival of re- 


soever is not of faith, is sin.’ 


ligion, when faithful ministers of 


{7 


True Faith. 


dor trines of 


OT 
the gospel cannot be turned from 
their purpose 
whole counsel of God, when there 
are favourable appearances respect- 
ing a revival of religion? How of- 
ten has it been said of late, that 
frequently preaching some particu- 


of declaring the 


} 
ind 


offensive doctrines, destroys 


aud prevents revivals? here are 


no subjects, respecting which man- 


ire so much dis- 


kind in general 
posed fre ely and decidedly to vite 
Spe Ct- 
ecially the 


their opinion, as they are r 


ing the truth, and es; 


utility, of the pecul doctrines of 
the gospel; and certainly 
else so 


ar 
nothing 
much betrays their hearts. 
if true fai.h implies the | 
and love of all known truth 
to deny the truth or utility of the 
leading doctrines of the scriptures, 
manifests a heart destitute of true 
faith, without which, says the apos- 
tle, It is impossible to please God. 
3. If true faith is 
the evidence of divine truth, then 
all that faith whichis founded up- 
upon error and delusion, is false 
and dangerous. There is now, and 
ever since the apostacy of mankind 
always has been, much more false 
faith in the world, than true.— 
Thousands and millions of mankind 
have built their religious faith upon 
impressions, dreams and visions, or 


grounded on 


the misapplication and perversion 
of the promises of the Bible; but all 
such faith is groundless, absurd, and 
extremely dangerous. All false re- 
ligion is grounded upon some false 
notion of the divine character, di- 
vine goodness, divine mercy, or 
the ultimate design of God, whe 
made all things for himself, 
yea even the wicked for the day oi 
evil.” 

4. In view of this subject, it is 
easy to see what 1s the true prayer 
of fauth. It is simply the combina- 
tion of prayer with true faith. It 


has “ 
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is praying with true faith in God, 
believing he is what his word and 
works declare him to be, and be- 
lieving he will fulfil all his purposes, 
predictions, threatenings and prom- 
in such « manner, in, such a 
time, and to such an extent, as he 
thinks best. The true pr-yer of 
faith implies perfect confidence in 
the wisdom, power, and goodness 
of God. supreme love to him, per- 


ises, 


fect submission to his will, holy and 
ardent desires for the objects pray- 


ed for, a present view of the «ffect- 
ing realities of the invisible world, 
and a proper sense of our depen- 
dence, unworthiness, and necessi- 
ties. Nothing is so well adapted 
to lead us to pray without ceasing, 
a: true faith, which implies a pres- 
and ffecting view of God 
and heaven and the world of woe ; 
and of the true character, condi- 
tion, sndeace and necessities of 


outadind 


ent, just, 


ad Cc pt 
sand others around us.— 
W hat is falsely called the prayer of 
faith, may with more ae be 
fuith in their 

ings and impressions, 
faith is delusive, vain and dange- 
rous. Let a person give himself 
up to follow bis peculiar feelings 
and im» ressions, and he invites the 
great adversary tolead him captive 
at his will, until by blindness and 
self-deception, he has destroyed 
many others, if not himself. [t be- 
comes every Christian, and espec- 
ially every minister of the gospel, 
after the example of the discrimi 
nating and faithful m past ages, to 
lift up bis voice against such vision- 
ary, dangerous and destructive 
notions of faith, and by de-cribing 
and enforcing the true faith of the 
gospel, lay the axe at the root of all 
fatal error and delusion And to 
aa who see the danger attend- 
ea the late theory falsely called 
the prayer of faith, 1 would respect- 
fully submit the enquiry whether it 


prauer: Teel- 
But all such 


called 
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can ever -be effectually refuted, 
without denying and refuting the 
first principle upon which that and 
many other destructive errors are 
founded ? It is said in scripture that 
God “will have all men to be saved,” 
and that he is “not willing that «ny 
should perish, but that all should 
come to repentance.’” Ifthe Ar- 
minian construction of these texts 
is correct, then who can stand 
against the false notion of the pray- 
er of faith, or any other scheme or 
species of Universalism? If God 
desires, all things consédered, that 
all should come to repentence and 
be saved, or coristantly have his Ho- 
ly § Spirit, and be perfectly free from 
then it is just as certain that 
all men will be saved; and even 
that there is not, and never has 
been, and never will be, any sin in 
the world, as it is that God governs 
the moral world, and works in men 
to will and to do of his own good 
plessure. But it is not true that 
God desires, all things considered, 
that all men should have his Holy 
Spirit, or that any man should have 
itconstantly in this life. ‘The mor- 
al imperfection of Christians in this 
life, will be the occasion of forever 
displaying the grace of God, and of 
exciting the peculiar and joyful 
fee ling gs they will have in singing 

the “new song which none can 
learn but those who are redeemed 
from the earth.” It is certain that 
the peculiar felicity of saints in 
heaven, will be promoted by their 
sinfulness in this life. And it is 
certain that the best possible sys- 
tem of holiness and happiness in- 
cludes ‘‘vessels of wrath, fitted to 
destruction.” And how many it is 
best should remain totally sinful, 
and how imperfect it is best for any 
and every saint to be, the all-wise 
God only knows. But it is a mat- 
ter of rejoicing that he knows, and 
that he has determined the charac 


sin ; 
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ter and destiny of every individual, 
And no man can be holy, as he is 
holy, without perfect submission to 
his will, and choosing the existence 
of both natural and moral evil, in 
himself and others, in the same 
sense in which God does, th>t is, 
for the glory of God and the high- 


est good of his kingdom. It is de- 


‘youtly hoped, that every friend of 


true religion will see the necessity 
and importance of maintaining this 
ground, which only will 
Christiaus stand against 
error. 

5 Iftrue faith founded on prop- 
er evidence, 
sessor to confidence in God and not 
in himself ; then jt is not 
that false faith, which is always 
founded upon error and delusion, 
has generally led its votaries to ex- 
1 and dangerous 
Some, 


Lf 
enauie 


to fatal 


always leads its pos- 


strange 


ercise a criminal 
confidence in themselves. 
under the iuflaence of false faith, 
have fondly dreamed thet they could 
forgive sins,~ work miracles, or re- 
veal future events. Some, by means 
of false faith, have thought they 
possessed so much true faith, good- 
ness, influence and importance, 
that they could promote true con- 
versions and revivals, where, and 
when, and to the extent they pleas- 
ed! Many, by this means, have 
been led to exercise such presump- 
without 
rush in where an- 


tuous self-confide nee, as 
the least fear to ‘ 
gels fear to tread,”’ pray without sub- 
mission for any and every spiritual 
blessing they desired ; direct inh- 
nite wisdom where, and when, and 
on what individual, or number of 
individuals, to bestew 
and with unheard of presumption, 
claim the fulfilment of divine prom- 
ises in the particular manner in 
which ¢éhey thought best! By 
trusting to their impressions and 
feelings, how many have been led 


his grace; 
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into the most astonivhing and dan- 
gerous credulity respecting the pro- 
fessions of human beings, and the 
most exaggerated favorable reports 
which are in circ:lation? What 
blindness respecting menand things, 
and the “signs of the times’’ has us- 
ually accompanied false faith? But 
how much soever, those,who are de- 
luded by this false faith, may be de- 
ceived respecting others ; they are 
commonly more deceived resp ci- 
ingthemselves. How often have they 
mistaken presumption for trust in 
God, fiery zeal for engagedness in 
religion, self-sufficiency for eminent 
piety, and self-seeking for devoted- 
ness to the cause of Christ? How 
often under the deluding and bind- 
ing influence ofa false faith, have 
persons, even in their religious ex- 
ercises, their prayers and preach- 
ing, indulged in practices, not only 
disorderly and indecent, but abso- 
lutely immoral and profane ? Such 
self-deception is never more preva- 
lent, than in seasons of great relig- 
ious excitement, and is one of the 
most successful means, employed 
by the great Adversary, to dispar- 
age revivals of religion. 
Edwards’ “Thoughts on the Revi- 
val of Religion in New-Engiand, 
1740.” 

Finally. In view of this subject, 
let Christians live and nd 
pray in true faith.’ This is the 
victory, says the apostle,which over- 
ththe world, even our faith. 
Every where in the Bible and in 
divine providence God has mani- 
faithfulness 
is the appointed me-ns of procur- 
ing divine f.vors. It is true 
now, as it ever was, that God “will 
be inquired of by the house of Isra- 


‘ 
see Pres. 


walk 


come 


fested that Christian 


as 


el,” before he grants lis people sig- 


** By terrible thin 


righteousness,’ God 


n. 1 favors. cs in 
has o ten an- 
1 


swered the cries of his people whe 
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have called upon him out of a pure 
heart. But whatever great aud 
glorious events have taken place in 
answer to the faithful prayers and 
exertions of God's people in time 
past, by fur more terrible and joy- 
ful events are yet to be expected.— 
The long and obstinate and ungrate- 
ful war which mankind have car- 
ried on with their holy and sover- 
ign Creator, and his true church 
upon earth, is yet to be closed. And 
«s much as this conflict has exceed- 
ed all others in its length, injustice 
and obstinacy, so much more unex- 
pected, complete and terrible will 
be its termination. God will ere 


yng arise in bis glory and majesty, 
and “‘shaketerribly thewhole earth.” 
tie will soon “‘plead hisown cause,”’ 


i 
avenge his own elect.” and vindi- 
cate the honor of his great name. 
li wil then be known whose cause 
is just, whose arm is almighty, and 
whose clory is above the heavens. 
And siace God has connected 
means «nd ends ; it is probable, if 
not cert in, that the faith and 
zeal and prayers of the righteous, 
will correspond with the greatness 


oftheir deliverance, and the 10’ of 


their salvation. Ss. C. 
—j 


I-xtract from Rev. 8. FE. Dwieurt’s 


‘ 


@ermon, at the installation of Key, 


" 


Mr. Jenkins 


“Religion, it is true, has _ its 
seat inthe heart; but it makes its 
way in the heart, net through the 
animal feelinzs, but through the 


UNderstanding. [he means of 


Sanctification is TRUTH; end the 
Mind which does not make prog- 
Tess in truth, will not make prog- 
Fess in holiness. It will be said 
that the exigencies of the church 
require active labour, and that its 
friends therefore can find no time 
for study. I admit the fact; but 
deny the inference. Christianity, 
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as it came from God, is trath; and 
as found in map, is obedience to 
truth. The real welfare of chris- 
tianity, therefore, never can re- 
quire that those who profess it 
should be ignorant of its princi- 
ples; and, if the existing system 
ot measures involves the necessity 
of such ignorance, it is so far radi- 
cally defective. ‘KNowLeper,’ in 
religion, as in every thing else, ‘ 1s 
power: and the efforts of knowl- 
edge in doing good, while they ar 
incomparably dess tot/some than the 
efforts of ignorance, are at the 
same time incomparably more pro- 
ductive 

The consequence of such a state 
of things, is, that the religion of 
the present day consists too little 
in the knowledge of Divine Truth 
and too much in the excitement of 
the animal feelings, and the cor- 
responding movements of the lips 
and the hands That kind of 
preeching which requires thought 
in the hearer, and is calcul ted to 
inform bis mind, isin many places 
from a mere unwillingness to think, 
ceasing to be popular; and it is 
thereiore giving place to another 
kiad, which 
his feelings, or informs him how he 


either merely excites 


feels, or occasi ynally impels him to 
‘benevolent action The conse- 
quence will be a failure on the 
p rt of ministers to instruct their 
people, and a wide-spread igno- 
rance in the people of the great 
principles of christianity. If our 
fathers established these principles 
sufficiently, their knowledge was 
not, like their est tes, hereditary ; 
nor shall we acquire it, but os they 
did, by study and research. The 
Christians of the present day know 
indeed, better than their father’s 
knew, how to give, and how to la 
bour; but in the duty of being 
able to give every man a reason for 


the hope that is in them, the church 
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Influence of Pictitious Writings on the Mind. 
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of America has 
gone backward. This ignor nce 
appears in some rmstances to be 
rendering our revivals of religion 
scenes of animal excitement, 


most obviously 


in- 
stead of what they ought to be, the 
triumphs of truth over the con- 
science and the heart. Let this 


evil not be checked, and the time, 
perhaps, is not distant, when great 
numbers who profess to be the 
Christ, not being 
rooted and grounded in the truth,’ 
will be ‘blown about by 
wind of doctrine.’ 


disciples of 


every 
Having taken 
their opinions on trust, from a fa- 
vorite teacher, when he is remov- 
ed, they will become a prey to 
those, who with ‘ cunning crafti- 
lie in wait to deceive.’ ‘The 
great danger of our churches aris- 


ness 


es from their ignorance of theolo- 
gy, and their consequent willing- 
ness to mi take for 
piety. ‘These very evils pervaded 
New-England during the memora- 
1740 ;— 
and, when they had prevailed for a 
season, subsided into the torpor of 
sixty years. Let 
your encourageinent, 


excitement 


ble revival of religiom in 


me suggest tor 
brethren, 
that you can liscover the truth of 
God ; and that that truth, perceiv- 
ed, loved and obeyed, will make you 
holy. Let it never be 
said of you, as by an Apostle, it 
was said of the Hebrew christians, 
For when, for the 


teache ,, ve 


therelore 


time, ye ougiit 


to be have need that 
one teach you again which be 
first principles of the 


God.’ ”’ 


; : 
oracies ol 


<p 
INFLUEN€I OF FICTITIOUS 


WRI- 


TINGS ON MIND. 


Too 


those pleasures of taste which tra- 


great an indulgence, in 


gic recitals are adapted to impart 


must be 


admitted to have a deci- 


dedly prejudicial influ nee on the 


mind. The effect of novel-read- 
ing is more deleterious than that of 
poetry, because the excitement is 
in general more powerful; and 
that the novelist relies more simply 
on the passion of curiosity for pros 
ducing gratification, than the poet 
does, who seeks to please by more 
refined means. The consequence 
is, that by the practice of novel- 
reading, the Imagination becomes 
diseased, as the effect of an unnat- 
ural excitement, which, not being 
carried off by any correspondent 
exertion of a practical kind, is 
thrown back as it were on itself.— 
In real life, the mind becomes 
strengthened by being accustomed 
to the contemplation of danger and 
suffering. In other words, fear 
and pity are lessened and become 
weaker in our minds, in proportion 
as we learn to govern and suppress 
imaginations in encountering dan- 
ger and relieving misery. Indefi- 
the strongest 
emotions, because they are viewed 
through the medium of imagina- 
but let us become 


nite objects excite 


tion ; acquatint- 


ed with their true shape and na- 
ture, and we begin to wonder how 
they affected us so powerfully,— 
But there is no analogy between 
the influence of real sorrows, and 
the effect produced by the contem- 
plation of imaginary ones. The 
mind is not strengthened by being 
made to feel, but by the exertion 
requisite to subdue and govern the 
feeling, Bishop Butler has a strik- 
ing passage bearing on this sub- 
ject. ‘ Ashabits belonging to the 
body are produced by external acts, 
so’ (remarks the learned Prelate) 
‘habits of the mind are produced 
by the exertion of inward pr ‘ctical 
principles; that is, by 


carrying 
them into act; : 


the principles of 


obedience, of veracity, justice, and 
charity Resolutions to do well 


are properly acts. But going over 
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the theory of virtue in one’s 
thoughts, talking well, and dra wing 
Jine pictures of it—this 1s so far 
from necessarily or certainly con- 
ducing to form a babit of it in hun 
who thus employs himsel/, that it 
may harden the mind in a contrary 
course, and form a habit of insen- 
sibility to all moral considerations. 
For, from our very fheulty of hab- 
its, passive impressions, by being 
repeated, grow weaker. Thoughts 
by often passing through the mind, 
are felt less sensibly. Being ac- 
customed to danger, begets intre- 
pidity ; that is, lessens fear; to 
chstresa, lessens pity ; to tastances 
of other’s mortality, lessens the 
sensible apprehensions of our 
own. And from these two obser- 
vations taken together, that prac- 
tical habits are formed and strengih- 
ened by repeated acts, and that 
passive impressions grow weaker 
by being repeated upon us; it 
must follow, that active babits may 
be gradually forming and strength- 
eoing by a course of acting upon 
such and such motives and excite 
ments while these motives and 
excitements themselves are, by 
proportionate degrees, growing 
less sensible. And experience 
confirms this; for active princi- 
ples, at the very time that they 
are less lively in perception than 
they were, are found to be some- 
how wrought more theroughly into 
the temper and character, and be- 
come more effectual in influencing 
our practice. Perception of dis- 
tress in others, is a natural excite- 
ment, passively to pity, and actively 
to relieve it; but let a man set 
himself to attend to, inquire out 
and relieve distressed persons, and 
he cannot but grow less and less 
sensibly affected with the various 
miseries of life with which he must 
become acquainted, when yet, at 
the same time, benevolence, con- 


sidered not as a passion, but as a 
practical principle of action, will 
strengthen ; and while he passively 
compassionates the distressed less, 
he will acquire a greater aptitude 
actively to assist and befriend 
them.’’—In the mind of the novel. 
reader, a totally different, not to 
gay opposite result takes place, as 
the effect of being accustomed to 
receive impressions which induce 
no practical exertion. The prin- 
ciple of benevolence is weakened 
by the habit of contemplating scenes 
of distress and objects of pity, when 
no opportunity is afforded for the 
exercise of that principle. At 
the same time, while an tnsensibili- 
ty to moral considera tons is thus 
produced, the mind, accustomed to 
cherish and yield to the emotions 
which are produced by such im- 
pressions, instead of acting upon 
the excitement, and learning to 
resist their influence on the imagi- 
nation, becomes in time the victim 
of a morbid sensibility, and is less 
able to cope with the real sorrows 
of bife. 

On these grounds, then, and 
from the conviction that, by the 
sorrows of imagination, neither is 
the mind strengthened nor the 
heart bettered, we deprecate ench 
works as aim at harrowing up the 
feelings, and familiarizing the 
thoughts with terrific and tragical 
subjecis. lndeed, if there be any 
truth inthe remark, that the pleas- 
ure derived from such sources, is 
in part attributable to a secret com- 
parison of the danger or suffering 
of others with our own ease or “e- 
curity, as the pleasure is, so far, of 
a selfish character, so. its tendency 
must be to foster selfishness. Ac- 
cordingly, though the writers and 
readers of pathetic novels, may 
be persons of much sensibility, 
they do not in general, rank among 
the foremest in works of benevo 
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lence; nor is the poet always 
found a practical philanthrophit. 
The unfeeling and unnatural char- 
acter of the sentimental Sterne, 
is not a solitary instance. ‘The 
author of Childe Harold presents 
another frightful specimen of a 
man of sentiment, devoid of feel- 
ing, of sensibility, but with paral 
ized affections, a man, whose im- 
agination bad eaten out his heart. 
In a mind that is under the soften- 
ing and regulating in fluence of true 
piety, no such disastrous effect as 
this will ensue from the indulgence 
of the imagination; but we think 
that experience will bear us out in 
the assertion, that, as the being 
conversant with the dark pictures 
and tragical catastrophe of fiction, 
has no tendency to prepare the 
mind to meet with cheerlulness or 
to endure with fortitade the trials 
of hfe, so, a practical acquaint- 
ance with real sorrows and suffer- 
ings, and the habit ef contemplat- 
ing them with the feeling of ae- 
tive benevolence, will generally 
produce a distaste for the pathetic 
details of the novelist. We can- 
not conceive, for instance, of a 
Howard weeping over a novel, o1 
of Mrs. Fry melted to tears by a 
tragedy or atale. There may be 
persons, then, who ‘ meet with 'oo 
much of the dolorous’ in the walks 
of daily life, to relish or bear with 
itin fiction, yet, against whom the 
charge of morbid feeling cannot 
be brought. ‘The fact is, that 
their affections being in full play, 
the action of the imnugination is 
diminished ; whereas, in the sen- 
timentalist, all the energy of the 
mind is, as it were, determined to 
that faculty, and the action of the 
aflections is rendered languid. We 
do net deny that there are cases in 
which the imagination 
stimulus, and in which the gentle 
excitement of the emotions of pity, 


needs a 


firmities ; 


Exposition of Romans, viii. 86, 27. 


terror, or melancholy, by means of 
works of taste, may be innocent 
and even beneficial. But then let 
not the poet or writer of fiction, 
mistake his office and his proper 
business. Let him avail himself 
of every opportunity of conveying 
moral instraction; bat moral dis- 
cipline is not to be learned in his 
To expect that a famil- 
larity with gibbets and death-beds 
in either poetry or prose, will con- 
duce to the promotion of benevo- 
lence, of fortitude, or of pious 
principle, is just as reasonable aa it 
would be to imagine, that a poring 
over stories of ghosts and goblins 


school. 


hae a tendency to beget courage, 
und that a familiarity with ideal ob- 
jects of terror is the best remedy 
for the passion of fear.—£c. Rev. 
i 
For the Hopkiugian Ma gazine. 
EXPOSITION. 
Romans, vir. 26, 27.—Like- 
wise the Spirit also helpeth our in- 
for we know not what we 


should pray for aswe ought : but 
the Spirit itse lf maketh intercession 


forus with groanings which cannot 


be uttered. 
the 
/ 


Mina 


And he that searcheth 
knoweth the 


of the Spirit, because he mai 


hearts. what is 
eth intercession Sor the saints ac- 
cording lo the will of God. 

An attempt will be made to ex- 
plain this somewhat ebscure and 
dificult pasange, by briefly answer- 
ing a few questions. 

1. What are we here to under- 
stand by the Spirit? Ans. We 
are unquestionably to understand 
the Divine Spirit, the Third Per- 
son in the Sacred Trinity. He is 
represented, in this place, as @ 
Person, or intelligent Agent, having 
‘a mind, aod aa‘ helping the in- 
firmities of the saints and making 
intercession forthem.’ These are 
personal acts, which can, by no 
figure of speech, be predicated ot 
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the disposition, or temper of heart, 
which saints possess, and which is 
sometimes called the Spirit, in dis- 
from the seliish heart, 

sometimes called the 


tinction 
which is 


flesh. 
2, What are we to understand 
by the infirmities, which the Spirit 
is here suid to help? Ans. The 
word, in the orginal, is astheniais, 
which properly means, seakness¢ 
These are, 


of the mind, 


"rr 


They may be either natural, be- 


obviously, infirmities 


and not of the body.— 


longing to the intellect, or moral, 
belonging to the heart. ‘That the 
apustle has reference tn this pas- 
suge, to natural infirmities, such as 
dulness of apprehension, weakness 
of memory, 
and jadg nent, seems to be implied 

‘for we know not 
ut to pray for :”’ but 


,’ it seems 


or want of knowledge 


in his say 
what we 


ig , 
by his adding, **we ought 
to be implied, that he also meant to 
include moral infirmities, such as 
inconstancy of holy affection, weak- 
ness of faith, and want of submia- 
sion. Perhaps, by saying, ‘* we 
know not what we should pray for 
” he that we 
are detic ent in that s nettual, or 


experimental, knowledge, which 1s 


as we ough! means, 


of a moral nature, and ts inse para 
ble love. Bat, as a de- 
fic tency in this spiritual knowledge, 


from true 


tends to prevent a due exercise of 


the intellectual powers and facul- 
ties of the mini, or, as the post! > 
represents it ia another place, tens 
to ‘darken the understanding ;> we 
may safely understand by *‘infirmi- 
ties,’ both those of the intellect, 
and those of the heart. 

Saints, on accouat of their moral 
imperfection, are sometimes at a 
the manaer in which 
they ought to pray. They may 
always pray for any 


loss, as to 


thing good in 
itself, which God has not revealed 


it to be his purpose not 


to grant. 
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But, owing to the remaining de- 
pravity of their hearts, saots do 
not clearly perceive what ¢s, and 
what is not, good in itself, and over- 
look, and remain ignorant of many 
such things, which they wonld 
otherwise know. And they often 
find themselves to be spiritually 
ignorant of that humility and self 
abasement, faith and trust in God, 
aod unconditional submission to the 
Divine Will, with which they al- 
wiys ought to address the throne 
of Divine Grace. 

3. How does the Spirit help the 
infirmities of suits, in prayer ?— 
Ans. itis not to be supposed, that 
he gives them any new mental pow- 
ers or faculties : This he does not 
even in regeneration, and 
sanctitication. It 
whether He ever enlar- 
ces, or mcreases the strength of any 
ofthe mental powers andl facalties 
of saints, The scriptures appear 
fo represent # to 
the Holy Spirit, mof to give saints 
a greater or less capacity for hol:- 
ness; bot to fill their capacity 
whatever it may be, by brs sancti- 
fying influences. 

Again, it is not to be supposed, 
that the Holy Spirit, in helping the 
jnurmities of saints, 


much 
less in may be 


deubted, 


be the office ot 


communicates 
to their minds any new truéis, vot 
beture revealed in the scriptures. 
If, in prayer, saints received such 
communications from Holy 
Spirit, they would be caspired, as 
ipostl »g 


the 
truly as the prophets 
were, and might tadd to the words 
of the sacred book ;’ which they 
are forbidden to do. ‘There is 
enongh in the scriptures, if ander 
and regarded, * thorough- 
ly to furnish the man of God unto 
every | There 1s, 


and 


stood 


zood work.’ 
therefore, no need that the Divine 
Spirit should inspire his saints with 
the knowledge of any new truths 
not found in the Bible ; and to sup 
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pose that he ever does, is a ground- 
Jess and fanatical sentiment, leading 
to a neglect of the written word, 
and ef course, toa reliance upon 
impulses and vagaries of the imag- 
ination, as though they were the 
miraculous suggestions of the Holy 
Spirit. 

The Divine Spirit helps the in- 
firmities of saints, by sanctifying 
their hearts, or producing in them 
those holy affections, which they 
ought to exercise ‘in prayer-— 
When he causes them ‘o exercise 
that holy, disinterested love, which 
is the essence of repentance, faith 
and submission ; then they havea 
spiritual discernment of spiritual 
things. Such an ‘unction from the 
Holy One,’ removes the darkness 
of their understandings, and enables 
them to perceive what it is proper 
for them to ask in prayer, or what 
is good in itself according to the in- 
structions of sacred scripture—en- 
kindles fervent desires in their 
hearts for such things—and enables, 
i. e. inclines them to offer up their 
desires, ‘as they ought.’ Sucha 
spiritue! illumination fixes the at- 
tention upen God and spiritual ob- 
jects, and prevents those wander- 
ings of the thoughts and affections, 
which so often distract the mind, 
and prevent the best of saints from 
offering that ‘effectual,fervent pruy- 
er, which availeth much.’ 


4. How does the Holy Spirit make 
intercession for the saints? Ans. 
A satisfactory answer to this ques- 
tion, may be given, in the words 
of Dr, Guise. “ The Spirit's mak- 
ing intercession, is not to be un- 
derstood of his acting the part of a 
mediator between God and us, or 
with God for us, which is the pe- 
culiar office of Christ, our great 
High Priest and Advocate: For 
there is one God, and one Mediator 
between God and man, the man 


> 
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Christ Jesus. But it is meant of 
his relieving our infirmities, as our 
Counsellor and Assistor, in our re- 
ligious addresses to God: For hia 
interceding is said to be, not by his 
agency with God, but with us, to 
help our infirmities, and to excite 
and regulate our groanings. And 
God is spoken of, as the Searcher 
of our hearts, with respect to his 
knowing the mind of the Spirit,.or 
the thoughts which He raises in 
our minds: and so the Spirit's 
making intercession for us, is his 
causing us to pray in a right man- 
ner for ourselves ; just as his cry: 
ing, Abba, Father, is his enabling 
us to cry.”’ *That Divine Person, 
as the Spirit of grace and supplica- 
tions, excites and enables us to of- 
fer up our prayers with such vehe- 
ment pantings and breathings of 
soul, as exceed the powers of lan- 
guage te express, and as sometimes 
melt and sweetly overwhelm our 
souls to tuch a degree, that we can- 
not tell how to form them into suit- 
able words,’ 

5. What does the apostle mean 
by saying, that he who searcheth the 
heart, knoweth what is the mind of 
the Spirit? Ans. By the Search- 
er of hearts, we are to understand, 
our Heavenly Father, to whom 
alone, in ordinary cases, our pray- 
ersshould be addressed. By his 
knowing the mind of the Spirit, 
when He maketh intercession for 
the saints, is obviously meant, not 
merely his knowing what the Spirit 
does, and with what intention He 
does it, when he produces holy af- 
fections and fervent desires in the 
hearts of his praying people ; but 
also, and especially, bis knowing 
what those affections and desires 
are; so that He is able to give 
them all the weight they ought to 
have in obtaining the things for 
which they ask, and to return them 
such answers to their prayers, as 
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shall be most for his glory, and 
their good, When the Holy Spirit 
helps the infirmities of satats and 
makes intercession for them, their 
prayers are always acceptable to 
God, and agreeable to his precep- 
tive, if not to his decretive will : 
and though they may be unable to 
‘utter,’ or find words to express 
their feelings and desires ; yet God 
knows them, and so accepts and 
answers them, as to give them the 
particular favours which they ask, 
or something better, and so (as the 
apostle says in the following verse) 
‘ that all things shall work together 
for their good.” 
REFLECTIONS. 


1. Whenever saints pray accepta- 
bly, the Holy Spirit helps their in- 
firmities and makes intercession 
for them, They never pray accep- 
tably, except when they pray in the 
exercise of holy affections of heart; 
and such affections are always pro- 
duced by the sanctifying influences 
of the Holy Spirit, who ‘worketh in 
saints to will and to do, of his good 
pleasure.’ 
grace and of supplications,’ whose 
peculiar office it is, to ‘shed abroad 
the love of God in the heart,’ and 
whose aid, therefore, saints ought 
to seek, in all their attempts to ap- 
proach the throne of Sovereign 
Mercy. s 

2. When saints beseech the Ho- 
ly Spirit to ‘ indite their petitions 
for them,’ their meaning should be, 
not that He would suggest to their 
minds what God has decreed to do, 
or what he will, or will not do for 
them ; for these, so far as the scrip- 
t re is silent respecting them, are 
‘secret things, which belong unto 
the Lord our God,’ and which, 
therefore, the Holy Spirit does not 
reve |; not that He would compose, 
and put into their lips, the words, in 
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which they shall express their de- 
sires ; for then his ‘groanings’ might 
be uttered—but, that he would re- 
move blindness from their hearts, 
and the consequent darkness of 
their understandings, that they may 
understand the scriptures. and per- 
ceive what is good in itself, and 
agreeable to the will of God, as re- 
vealed in his word, and so may be 
acceptably asked of him in prayer ; 
and that He would cause them to 
pray in the exercise of that love, re- 
pentance, faith and submission, 
without which, their ‘sacrifice would 
be an abomination.” 

3. The most simple and illiterate 
saint may pray as acceptably, as the 
most inteligent and learned. Our 
Heavenly Father knows ‘what is 
the mind ofthe Spirit,’ in whatever 
language it may be expressed, in 
whatever words it may be clothed, 
and even when it is not ‘uttered’ at 
all. He searches the heert, and re- 
gards the feelings and desires of 
the soul, and not ‘the outward ap- 
pearance’ of words and gestures. — 
While those, who lead in social and 
public wership, should possess the 
gift, as well as the grace of prayer, 
that they may pray to edification ; 
all that is necessary to the accepta- 
bleness of private and secret devo- 
tion, is a heart right with God. 

4. In order to pray in faith, it is 
not necessary to know, and, conse- 
quently, not necessary to believe, 
that we shall obtain the particular 
favours for which we ask. This we 
cannot know, without knowing the 
purposes, as well as the commands 
of God—his decretive, as well as his 
preceptive will. But the purposes 
of God are net revealed to saints by 
the Spirit, when He helps their in- 
firmities and makes intercession for 
them. ‘The purposes of God can 
be known no furtiier, than they are 
revealed in the scriptures,and by the 
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events of his Providence. The 
events of Providence may teach us, 
that it was the purpose of God to 
gtant some particular favours, which 
we have asked in prayer, but not 
that itzs his purpose to grant the par- 
ticular favours which we nav ask, or 
may ask in future. The purposes of 
God, as revealed in scripture, teach 
us, that He designs to do many 
things in answer to the prayers of 
his people ; but they seldom, ifever, 
teach us, when, or where, or how, He 
designs todothem. It is true, that, 
in scripture, God promises to be- 
stow some favours upon condition 
of our praying for them aright ; but 
we cannot know that it is his pur- 
pose to bestow these favours, till we 
have prayed for them as we ought, 
and can look back, and see that we 
have so prayed: a knowledge, 
therefore, of God’s purpose to be- 
stow these favours, follows, and can 
never precede our asking for them. 
In order to pray in faith, it is enough 
to know, that God hears sincere and 
humble prayer—that, for Christ’s 
sake, He will grant the particular 
favours which we ask, or something 
better—that He will fulfil all his 
promises and predictions-—and that 
He will ever do what is for his own 
glory and the greatest good. 
Gime! 
—— 


From the F vangelist. 
CONFIDENCE IN GOD. 

In the days of King Saul, the 
Philistines invaded Israel with a 
very powerful army. The inva- 
ded kingdoia was at this fime weak. 
Anew system of government had 
just been adopted, and the people 
were poorly furnished with weap- 
ons of defence. Having them- 
selves no manufactory of the im- 
plements of war, they were de- 
pendant upon the Philistines, who, 
aware of the advantage, withheld 
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from them the means of resist- 
ance. Indeed, so weak and bro- 
ken was their condition, at the 
time of the inyasion, that Saul 
could not bring into the field more 
than about six hundred men; and 
among these there were only two 
swords, one of which belonged to 
himself, and the other to Jonathan 
his son. 

The army which came against 
Israel, when in this broken and 
weak state, consisted of “ thirty 
thousand chariots, and six thousand 
horsemen, and people as the sand 
on the sea-shore for multitade.”— 
These were all veteran troops, 
well armed, and led by valiant 
commanders, who were giants in 
size, strength and prowess. 

The men of Israel, except the 
six hundred who followed Sau!, 
had fled panic-struck on the ap- 
proach of the Philistine’s army. 
Some had “hid themselves in 
caves and in thickets and in rocks, 
and in high places, and in pits,” 
and some had gone over to the 
protection of the enemy—leaving 
their King, with his handfal of 
men, either to defend himself 
against such a host of warlike ad- 
venturers, Or fall into their hands. 
In this forlorn condition was the 
King of Israel, with only a few 
trembling followers, unprepared 
for battle, surrounded by a formi- 
dable army, who were ready and 
eager for the attack, when the 
young Prince conceived the noble 
design of attempting the deliver- 
auce of his peeple. 

Jonathan the son of King Saul, 
was a pious Prince. While his 
father was a wicked man, he was 
devoted to the interests of the 
church, and the service of the 
Lord. Heconsidered Israel as the 
chosen people of God. He knew 
that the church was embodied in 
that nation, and that the honour of 
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God was pledged for her protec- 
tions He moreover knew that 
the Philistines were the enemies 
of Israel, on account of their holy 
character as God’s peculiar people; 
and also of Israel’s God, who had 
brow@ht their tribes out of Egypt, 
established them in Canaan, and 
hitherto protected and prospered 
them. As the enemies of Jehovah 
and the church, Jonathan therefore 
hated them, and. desired their 
overthrow. Seeing the church 
surrounded by so many inveterate 
foes, he became very anxious for 
her safety. Not that he despaired 
of divine interposition in behalf of 
Israel, for he knew that God would 
protect “‘the apple of his eye.” 
He was confident that the Lord 
was able, without human aid, to 
put to flight the armies of the al- 
iens: but he knew also that in 
such cases God usually wrought 
by means ; that he often nsed the 
aid of his friends among the chil- 
dren of men, feeble, indeed, of 
themselves, but mighty through 
God to the accomplishment of 
greatdesigns. * 

While Saal and the people who 
followed him were trembling with 
fear, expecting soon to be over- 
whelmed by a numerous, powerful 
and exasperated enemy—Jonathan, 
with high confidence in the God of 
Israel, remained undismayed a- 
midst all these appalling cireum- 
stances. He felt an assurance that 
God would, in due time, appear 
for the deliverance of the church 
from the impious invasion of her 
enemies; and all he desired, was 
to be the humble instrument in 
God’s hands, of effecting such a 
glorious deliverance. 

On » certain day while this godly 
youth wus viewing from an eminence 
the enemies of his country and his 
God ,consideringtheirnumbers,their 
strength, and their determined en- 





mity to Jehovah and his people ; 
he could not avoid reflecting upon 
the condition of that feeble, un- 
armed, disheartened band, that re- 
mained with his father to oppose 
them; and the evident want of 
confidence in God, and zeal for his 
cause, which was manifest in the 
whole nation of Israel. The an- 
ticipation of the utter extirmina- 
tion of the church, which seemed 


to be threatened by such a state of 


things, excited, in his pious heart, 
an anxious desire to be the instru- 
ment of effecting her deliverance. 
Israel, the nation with whom God’s 
honour dwelt, and with whose 
prosperity his own interest (as 
heir to the crown) was identified, 
must be delivered from the dan- 
gers which threatened their de- 
struction; and the name of the 
true God, whom he loved with all 
his heart, must be redeemed from 
the reproach, which seemed ready 
to be cast upon it. Remembering, 
therefore, what God had wrought 


for his people in former seasons of 


danger and distress, knownig that 
the power of God, when hereto- 
fore exerted in their behalf, was 
wholly irresistible—being aware, 
too, that while the excellency oi 
the power was wholly of God, bu- 
man means were necessary in or- 
der to secure the divine co-opera- 
tion—and feeling a consciousness 
that he, as an individual, bad a duty 
to perform, he felt an impulse sug- 
gesting to bim, that something must 
be done, and that speedily, for the 
deliverance of his people. Under 
this impulse, he addressed his ar- 
mour-bearer, with the following 
remarkable words: ‘Come and 
let us go over to the garrison of 
these uncircumcised; it may be 
that the Lord will work for us ;-- 
for there is no restraint to the 
Lord to save by many or by few.” 
The event shows, that the impulse 
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under which this proposal was 
made, was from heaven, and that 
his confidence in God was well 
founded. 

Jonathan’s armor-bearer proved 
to be aman of like spirit with him- 
eelf. The proposal was accepted, 
and a token agreed upon, as a sig- 
nal of God’s favour, which, if God 
would be pleased to grant, they 
would proceed with their enter- 
prise. ‘* We will pass over to 
these men,”’ said Jonathan, ‘* and 
we will discover ourselves unto 
them. If they say unto us—‘ Tar- 
ry until we come unto you,’ then 
we will stand still in our place, 
and will not go up unto them. Bat 
if they say thus—* Come up unto 
us, then we will go up; for the 
Lord hath delivered them into our 
hands, and this shall be a sign unto 
us.” To this his armor-bearer 
assented, and thus they referred 
their enterprise to the Lord of 
Hosts for approbation and direc- 
lion. 

Having done this, no time was 
to be lost. Jonathan and his ar- 
mor-bearer immediately discover- 
ed themselves to the army of the 
Philistines. These enemies of Is- 
rael and of Israel’s God, exulting 
in a presumptive cenfidence of 
their own strength, called out to 
these humble servants of God and 
gave them a challenge te come up 
untothem. ‘The enterprise which 
these two men had just referred to 
the Lerd of Hosts for approbation, 
had now, by him, been recognized, 
and the wished-for signal granted. 
The signal was eagerly accepted. 
Though the ascent to the Philis- 
tine’s camp was steep, difficult and 
dangerous, yet Jonathan and his 
armor-bearer, strong in the Lord, 
and confident of success, through 
his all-powerful aid, climbed the 
steep ascent, and with godly fear, 
and trembling joy, gained the sum- 
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mit of the precipice. They now 
found themselves amidst the ene- 
mies of their country and their 
God. It was indeed a fearful odds, 
two against an innumerable host ; 
but the Lord was with them, and 
they had sothing to fear. They 
began their work and the enemy 
fell before them. ‘‘ There is no 
restraint to the Lord to save by 
many or by few.’ This truth 
now became strikingly evident ;— 
for while God strengthened the 
hands of his faithfal servaots for 
the combat, he filled the hearts of 
their enemies with terror. ‘“ And 
there was a trembling inthe host, 
in the field, and among the people; 
the garrison and the spoilers they 
also trembled ; and the earth also 
quaked ; so it was a very great 
trembling.” The Lord also, in 
whose hands are the hearts of all 
men, turned every man’s sword in 
the army of the Philistines, against 
his tellow—* and behold the mu!- 
titude melted away, and they went 
on beating down one another.” — 
With a suddenness resembling an 
electric shock, wa$ the effect of 
this enterprise felt throughout the 
nation of Israel. Saul and his de- 
sponding troops heard the noise of 
the routed army—the watchmen 
beheld their flight—the courage of 
Saul and his troops was revived, 
and they hastened to the combat.— 
The Hebrews in the camp of the 
Philistines, who, throngh treache- 
rous fear had joined the enemies of 
their country, now deserted their 
standard, and “ turned to be with 
the Israelites that were with Saul 
and Jonathan. ’’ Vast numbers of 
others, who had concealed them- 
selves to escape danger, having 
their courage revived by the fast- 
spreading news of the begun deliv- 
erance, came immediately up to 
the help of the Lord against the 
mighty; so that in a very few 
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hours ah overwhelming force of 


Israelites was collected, and pre- 
cipitating themselves upon the 
fleeing enemy, carried death and 
slaughter into every part of their 
army. The event was not only 
sudden, but decisive. It resulted 
in the entire discomfiture of that 
vast and terrible army which came 
against Israel, and in strengthening 
the hands and encouraging the 
hearts of God's peopte to resist fu- 
ture invasions. 

Thus a good design, conceived 
in the breast of a single individual 
in the morning, and its executions 
commenced, in reliance upon di- 
vine aid, even ander circumstan- 
ces, apparently, the most unfa- 
vorable, resulted, before the set- 
ting of the sun, in an achievement 
most glorious in relation to the in- 
terests of religion; the effects of 
which were felt by every individu- 
al in two powerful nations. —*‘ Be- 
hold how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth.”’ [To be concluded. |} 


-_———— 


LKTTER FROM PROFESSOR ELTON. 
Extract of a letter from Rev Ro- 
meo Elton, to the Hon. Abner 
Forbes, dated 
Fiorencr, Iraty, Nov. 20, 1826. 
The last winter I spent in Eng- 
land and’Scotland ; I had the pleas- 
ure of a personal acquaintance 
with Dr. Chalmers, and the Rev. 
Robert Hall, whose works are so 
well known in America; and the 
exalted ideas which I had previous- 
ly formed of these men, were more 
than realized. They are by far 
the most impressive speakers | 
ever heard. In the social circle, 
Dr. Chalmers is highly engaging. 
His lectures on Moral Philosophy, 
several of which I heard, like his 
sermons, were marked with the 
fervor of genius, and very elo- 
quent, Stis impossible to give any 
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adequate -idea of the devout and 
impressive manner of Mr. Hall,— 
The sermons which | heard him 
deliver, were distinguished by the 
same strain of pure and elevated 
piety, the same depth and original- 
ity of thought, as well as delicacy, 
and elegance of style, that charac- 
terise his published sermons. Dr. 
Chalmers gave me a letter to the 
celebrated Mr. Irving, of London, 
whom I had the pleasure frequent- 
ly of hearing, and of meeting seve- 
ral times in private. Mr. |. cer- 
tainly possesses abilities of a very 
high order, and is the most fearless 
preacher | ever heard. In pri- 
vate, Mr. I. is very pleasing.— 
From London, [ proceeded to Par- 
is, where | remained abont two 
months—and from thence to the 
Netherlands, Germany, &c. I 
sided about two months at the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen, and in many 
respects, | have been much pleas- 
ed with this, and with several of 
the other Universities in Germany, 
which I have visited. 1 regret to 
say, however, that there appears 
to be in them little evangelical re- 
hgion. That many of the German 
divines are semi-infidel in their 
sentiments, is apperent both from 
their preaching and their writings 
In general, the manners of profes- 
sec Christians in Germany, shed a 
most deadly chill upon a devout 
mind, and are in flagrant contra- 
diction to the spirit of Christian 
morality. Alas! bow changed is 
Germany, since the days of the im- 
mortal Luther! 

From Germany, 1 followed the 
course of the Rhine to Switzerland, 
and visited the celebrated Mont 
Blanc. It is impossible for lan- 
guage to convey apy just impres- 
sions of the scenery of Switzer- 
land—a country in which is united, 
in a most striking manner, the aw- 
ful and sublime, with the pictu 
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resque and beautiful ; and where 
we behold, in rapid succession, the 
wildest scenery intermingled with 
smiling vallies and cultivated fields. 
J have been in this beautiful city 
about five weeks, and purpose to 
proceed in a few days to Rome and 
Naples. On the 14th inst. [ had 
the honor of being admitted to a 
private audience, according to cer- 
emony, in his palace, with his Im- 
erial and Royal Highness, the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. He 
conversed with me in a very fa- 
miliar manner. He made particu- 
lar inquiries respecting our Amer- 
ican Colleges, and spoke in com- 
mendation of the progress of the 
arts and sciences in America, and 
passed a high eulogium on our il- 
justrious Frank!in. I purpose to 
return to London early in the 
spring, and embark from thence to 
America. ROMEO ELTON, 
Christ. Watch. 
_ 

From the Sunday School Megazine. 
MR. PARSONS’ LETTER. 
Letter from the late Rev. Levi 

Parsons, to his father, dated 

Syria, Oct. 15, 1824. 

“The Doctor says | may write 
a little, but must not read ; so why 
may not I converse a while with 
my ever dear father. 

* During my sickness | have had 
occasion often to bless my parents 
for teaching me the scriptures.— 
When a very little child, my pa- 
rents required me to learn the 
twelfth chapter of Ecclesiastes, 
twelfth chapter of Romans, and the 
twelfth chapter of Hebrews. Al- 
most every verse of these chap- 
ters has ever since remained in my 
mind. And twenty five years af- 
ter, when on a sick, and in the 
opinion of all around, a dying-bed, 
some of these passages gaye me 
the greatest consolation. 
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“No person in thie world will 
fully value the instruction of very 
little children. Impressions then 
made are remembered, and be- 
yond a doubt, lead many to repen- 
tance twenty, thirty or fifty years 
afler. Your exertions, my futher, 
for Sabbath Schools, give me great 
pleasure. How many children 
will bless you, years hence, when 
departing from the world to their 
final Judge! 

‘* | wish you, my father, to re- 
member me to all Sabbath school 
teachers you may see in your mis- 
sions. Greatly encourage them in 
their work. Their reward will 
be more precious than gold. The 
thanks of one dying pupil will be 
a compensation of more value than 
the world. 

Satan well knows that this sys- 
tem is taking deep hold of his 
kingdom, and for this reascn he 
will discourage teachers, tell them 
that children are no better, bat 
rather worse. He _ will tell chil- 
dren that it is not honourable, it is 
a shame to be studying the Bible. 
This is very natural. For Satan 
knows that he cannot erase im- 
pressions made in childhood. He 
knows the divine power of the 
word of God. He knows his 
weakness when a passage of scrip- 
ture takes hold of the mind. 


“O my father, | am quite sure 
that this system, conducted with 
piety, is to be the grand instru- 
ment of converting the world. It 
is silent; nearly connected with 


revivals. Men of the word do not 
see its tendency. God only knows 
the extent of its influence. The 
less said, the more done. The 
less noise, the deeper impression. 
One passage fixed in the heart is 
better than many inthe head. I 
have thought that if the instructer 
would often repeat the passage af- 
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ter the child without any observa- 
tion, the effect would be salutary ; 
as when the child says, ‘God is 
angry with the wicked every day,’ 
the instractor may say slowly— 
‘ God is angry with the wicked every 
day.’ 

** Parade about religion is full of 
mischief. The Adversary can 
thus undo in one dey the labour of 
months. God Almighty destroy 
his cruel kingdom. 

**| have said much. I‘must close. 
I gain strength every day. Once 
er twice I have walked abroad.— 
The Doctor says to-morrow I 
must ride. This is a great privi- 
lege. I know that my father will 
pray that this sickness may make 
me a better missionary. 

**In all your missions, visits and 
plans of usefulness, the Lord grant 
his peculiar blessing. 

Your dutiful son, 


LEVI PARSONS,” 


PARIS TRACT SOCIETY. 

The Editors of the New-York 
Observer, in consequence of an 
article in that paper concerning 
the Paris Tract Society, have re- 
ceived $50 to aid its funds, to 
which the Editors have added $10, 
and solicit further help. They say, 
‘* It is well known that thousands 
of dollars are every year sent to 
thiscountry from France to pro- 
mote the Catholic religion in the 
United States ; and why should not 
an equal amount be sent from this 
country to promote the religion of 
Jesus Christ in France?” The 
Pretestants of France are not at all 
indifferent to works of benevdlence. 
One pastor has said, that his par- 
ishioners take the amount of their 
subscriptions from the salt which 
they put into the wretched broth that 
moistens their bread. 


Paris Tract Society—Poetry— Deaths 


APRIL 
? 


Several other donations have 
been made to aid the objects of 
the above society, which have 
swelled the aggregate amount to 
200 or 300 dollars. 


— —— 


POETRY. 


The following Lines, written by Sir 
Henry Wotton in his sickness, ** may 
not be unacceptable to such readers, 
as can taste the beautiful simplicity of 
the composition, without being offend- 
ed with the quaintness of some of the 


expressions, 


O rHov great Power, in whom I move, 
For whom I live, to whom [ die! 
Behold me through thy beams of love, 
Whilst on this couch of tears I lie, 

And cleanse my sordid soul within 
By thy Christ’s blood, the bath of sin 


No hallow’d oils, no grains [ need, 
No rags of saints, no purging fire; 
One rosy drop from David's seed 
Were worlds of eeas to quench thine 
ire. 
© precious ransom! which, once paid, 
That consummatum est,* was said ; 


And said by him that said no more, 

But seal’d it with his dying breath. 
Thou then that hast dispung’d my score, 

And dying wast the death of Death, 
Be to me now, on thee [ call, 

My life, my strength, my joy, my all 


*It is finished. 
ET EEL RA 
DIED, 

At Trenton, N. J. Rev. Burars Ay 
tison, D. D.in his 74th year. 

At Concord, N. H. Rev. Asa M’Fan 
LAND, D.D, in his 58th year, 

On the 12th ult. at Bowman Creek, 
N. ¥Y, Rey. Cyrus Downs, in bis 24th 
year, 





